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REPORT OF POLICY REFERENCE 
COMMITTEE II 


(Extracts ) 


A. The Policy Reference Committee II 
recommends that the Second Report of the 
Joint Working Group be approved by the 
Central Committee and arrangements be made 
for wide publicity. 

The Policy Reference Committee II notes 
with satisfaction that much progress has been 
achieved since the first official report was 
submitted. Whereas the first report mainly 
listed possibilities and plans, actual co- 
operation has advanced in various fields and 
is likely further to expand in the future. 
Policy Reference Committee II agrees with 
the Joint Working Group that there may be 
need to re-formulate the mandate given to 
the Group by common consent in 1965; 
it expects that the Joint Working Committee 
Group will give thought to the various 
possibilities and report as soon as possible 
to its two authorities on the advisable changes. 
Meanwhile it recalls that permission was 
already granted in 1965 for the invitation 
of consultants to the meetings of the Joint 
Working Group. 


B. Policy Reference Committee II after care- 
ful study wishes to make the following com- 
ments on the Second Report, which are 
primarily addressed to the WCC members of 
the Joint Working Group and intended to 
guide them in their future efforts. 


1. Policy Reference Committee II welcomes 
the first part of the report entitled ““Gen- 
eral remarks” and the strong affirmations 
about the “‘unity of the ecumenical move- 
ments”. It considers that the study on 
‘the bases of the ecumenical movement”’ 
needs to be continued and deepened. It 
would be glad if the Joint Working Group 
could succeed in giving a more detailed 
account of its common thinking about the 
nature of ecumenism. Further thought 
also needs to be given to the question how 
the unity of the ecumenical movement can 
best be maintained and made visible. 


2. Policy Reference Committee II expresses 


appreciation for new collaboration in 
preparing for the Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity; it is convinced that 
these new arrangements will contribute to 
the wider observance of the Week. 


3. Policy Reference Committee II notes that 
little progress has so far been made on 
the theological and practical problems of 
common witness. It reiterates the con- 
viction expressed by the Central Com- 
mittee in 1966 that this question is of 
fundamental importance for the further 
development of the ecumenical movement, 
both on the international and _ local 
levels; in particular, means should be 
sought to overcome tensions in missionary 

- work. It therefore expresses its satisfac- 
tion that the subject is to be taken up 
soon. 


4. The contacts in the field of Laity and of 


Women’s cooperation have developed 
in a particularly promising way. Policy 
Reference Committee II hopes that a 
similar development will take place in 
the field of education. Questions of 
general education, schools and religious 
instruction present problems in many 
parts of the world and much could be 
gained from a common study of the most 
burning issues. 


5. The Policy Reference Committee II par- 
ticularly welcomes the setting up of the 
Pontifical Commission on Justice and 
Peace and the possibilities of cooperation 
which have thus opened in this field. 
It also welcomes the formation of the 
Ecumenical Exploratory Committee on 
Church and Society, Justice, Develop- 
ment and Peace, mentioned in the report 
and authorizes the Staff to proceed with 
these contacts if sufficient funds can be 
made available from the General Budget 
and the Programme Project Fund. 


6. With regard to international affairs, the 
Policy Reference Committee II recalls the 
statement made by the Central Committee 
in 1966: 

“The Central Committee underlines the 
need for consultation between the WCC 
and the Roman Catholic Church on the 
question of the task of the churches in 
the field of international affairs, and on 
the principles that should guide the wit- 
ness and the action of the churches in 
this respect. We hope that in such a 
consultation the possibilities of a common 
approach on specific issues, especially to 
inter-governmental bodies, will be ex- 
plored. We hope furthermore that ulti- 


mately it will become possible for the WCC 
and the Roman Church to make a com- 
mon witness concerning issues of inter- 
national peace and justice either through 
parallel or common action on the basis 
of full previous consultation. Meanwhile 
every opportunity for cooperation on 
immediately critical issues should be care- 
fully canvassed and exploited to the full 
if not in conflict with procedures estab- 
lished by the WCC.” 


This paragraph still seems applicable. 


7. The Policy Reference Committee II notes 
with deep satisfaction that according to 
the Joint Working Group’s report “there 
is basic agreement on what the principle 
of Religious Liberty requires in practice” 
and that “‘the texts on both sides give a 
sufficient basis for mutual understanding 
and possibly common action when prac- 
tical problems arise’. It is convinced 
that the fullest possible use should be 
made of this agreement. It also welcomes 
the plan to start a study on Proselytism 
and hopes that a report may be ready 

’ before long. 


8. The Policy Reference Committee II thanks 
the Joint Working Group for the efforts 
made to come closer to a solution of the 
difficult issue of mixed marriages. These 
efforts have helped to clarify the situation. 
Though some progress has been achieved 
in the last two years, especially with regard 
to Orthodox-Roman Catholic mixed mar- 
riages, the basic difficulties remain and 
present a serious obstacle to ecumenical 
relations between the churches. The issue 
has been listed among the topics of the 
Roman Catholic Episcopal Synod, to take 
place in Rome in autumn 1967. The 
Policy Reference Committee II hopes that 
further progress may be reached on this 
occasion and suggests that the Joint Work- 
ing Group give further attention to the 
problem as soon as the results of the 
Synod become known. 


9. The Policy Reference Committee II recog- 
nize the need of a study on National and 
Local Christian Councils and the pos- 
sibility of Roman Catholic participation 
in them. Such a study may be of con- 
siderable help for many Christian Councils. 
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C. The Second Report of the Joint Working 
Group underlines the necessity already 
pointed to in 1966 to keep the member 
churches constantly informed about the devel- 
opment of the co-operation between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and WCC. The Policy 
Reference Committee II therefore directs the 
staff of the World Council to do whatever 
is possible to put its member churches and 
the public in general in a position to follow 
what is going on. It makes, in particular, 
the following suggestions : 


1. that the Second Report of the Joint Work- 
ing Group be sent to all member churches 
and that it be accompanied by an explanatory 
article. 


2. that information be circulated regularly 
among the member churches on developments 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 


3. that, as stated in the mandate, the various 
world families of churches be kept informed 
about the Joint Working Group’s work and 
contacts with them be strengthened. 


D. Policy Reference Committee II heard 
reports on the possibility of joint WCC and 
Roman Catholic participation in the meeting 
of the International Council of Social Welfare 
(August 18th-24th, 1968) and noted that the 
recently created Ecumenical Secretariat for 
Diaconal Ministry will be responsible for the 
preparations of this participation; it gen- 
erally encourages coordinated Christian rep- 
resentation in meetings of this kind. 


ON THE ECUMENICAL DIALOGUE 


A Working Paper prepared by the Joint 
Working Group between the World Council 
of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church 


“Dialogue,” as both a word and topic, is in 
“vogue”? today, even though people are not 
always clear as to its nature, its forms or 
conditions. It may, therefore, be opportune 
to suggest a few guiding principles of orien- 
tation, especially when referring to the 
“ecumenical dialogue’: The dialogue which 
concerns the Christian communions in their 
search for a more loyal vision of the Church’s 
mission to the world. 
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1. Nature of the dialogue 


Etymologically dialogue means a conversa- 
tion; but a conversation with an aim: to 
discover the truth. All dialogue involves an 
exchange, an interplay between speaking and 
suggesting on the one hand and listening and 
receiving on the other. Dialogue is, therefore, 
the opposite of monologue. It requires reci- 
procity and a certain equality, which does not 
prejudice each participant’s personal con- 
vinction or opinion that his communion 
is more authentic or closer to the truth. 
Dialogue supposes that the interlocuter is 
not necessarily to adhere to the other’s 
convictions, that he also has something to 
give, questions to answer and to raise, so that 
through the reciprocity of give and take we 
can go forward towards realizing God’s will 
for His people. 

Dialogue is not merely “discourse.” It is 
primarily a way of being together in charity, 
which gradually changes and renews the 
atmosphere essential for a joint profession of 
faith ; where profound exchanges of thought 
and expression can achieve something which 
goes beyond clarity of conversation or indi- 
vidual conviction. 

The ecumenical dialogue is not an end in 
itself. It is not an academic exercise. Its aim 
is to grow together in koinonia. It must, 
more or less from the start, aim at findings 
from which conclusions will be drawn and 
seek (but neither too easily nor too hastily !) 
to discover points of convergence, it being 
understood that unity in essentials is not 
synonymous with uniformity in everything. 
But dialogue is not merely primarily the 
activity of Churches meeting and confronting 
one another in order to advance towards 
unity. Dialogue is also (perhaps above all) 
a continuous mutual exchange and enrichment 
which springs from an effort to cooperate, in 
order to undertake together everything that 
we are not obliged to do separately. 
Dialogue is not a confrontation between 
Churches which are concerned about their 
own positions and their own structures. It is 
their meeting and collaboration in a common 
task, an effort to bear joint witness, a desire 
to obey the Lord whose Will it is that they 
should be one so that the world may believe. 


2. Basis or common reference 

Dialogue is appropriate to a situation where 
differences (or even opposition) exists between. 
men who have nevertheless certain common 


ground, and who aim at greater fellowship 
in thought and action. At the outset it 
assumes the existence of some common 
points of reference and a common orientation. 
Our common reference is Revelation as 
expressed in the witness of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. These are something more than a mere 
book or a normative code. Through them 
we hear the Word of God. Their witness is 
centred in Jesus Christ and has meaning 
through relation to him ; it is lived and under- 
stood through the action of the Holy Spirit 
in the tradition of the Church and through 
the faithfulness of God’s People. All the 
Christian communions are bound by this 
faithfulness ; each gives it a concrete form in 
its Confession or Confessions of faith and 
through its spirituality. 

The World Council of Churches, which forms 
a framework for dialogue between its own 
members — based on the revised formulation 
of its ““Basis” at the New Delhi Assembly in 
1961 — has also been given certain expres- 
sions, such as that in the documents ‘The 
Unity that we seek.” 

Our common reference must be an expe- 
rienced reality, and as such it calls us to seek 
to “attain to the unity inherent in our faith 
and our knowledge of the Son of God — to 
mature manhood, measured by nothing less 
than the full stature of Christ.’’ (Eph. 4.13 *). 
Thus the convergence which the dialogue 
aims at establishing, on the basis of our 
common reference, is not merely horizontal, 
reached through agreement on common 
formulas at the end of theological discussion. 
It is essentially vertical and alive, and proceeds 
from the commitment of all in the loyal 
service of their common Lord. 

It is in our desire to manifest Christ’s love 
for the world that we realize more keenly 
what we really have in common, which 
impels us to seek unity ; perhaps also when - 
we are opposed. 


3. Participants and forms of dialogue 


a) As members of God’s people, Christians 
are interested in the ecumenical cause when 
they concern themselves with the renewal of 
the Church, and seek to manifest her unity 
and her sanctity in truth. 

A distinction may be drawn between different 
types of dialogue, depending on the persons 
engaged in it, and its objective or object. 


* New English Bible. 


The “subject” of the dialogue is always, to 
a certain extent, the Churches ; for even an 
individual Christian who speak for himself 
does so as a person whose thought has been 
moulded by his own Church, which remains 
in some measure present in him. Further- 
more, at the outset the ecumenical dialogue 
is not so much a dialogue between the confes- 
sions as a dialogue within the confessions. 
Whatever the results, they must be shared 
with the whole Church. Those participating 
in the dialogue are not merely the voices of 
the Church; they are also speaking to the 
Church. 

But Christians do not live only within the 
setting of their Church ; they are in the world 
and take part in its activities. There they 
encounter other Christians and other Chur- 
ches which are doing the same. All of them 
express themselves as Christians and discover 
that they are living the same ‘“‘committed”’ 
Christian life and are entrusted with certain 
secular activities. As a result they become 
aware of themselves, and a profound ecumen- 
ical dialogue and real ecumenical rapproche- 
ment take place — usually not within the 
setting of any Church institutions nor in the 
form of a theological confrontation. A certain 
conflict may even be felt between this sort 
of deep Christian fellowship between Chris- 
tians who are committed in secular life, and 
the division between the Churches. There 
are also more and more cases where the 
ecumenical experience and the ecumenical 
dialogue are experienced within the frame- 
work of institutions not attached to the 
Church, such as professional organizations, 
trade-unions or youth movements. In any 
case, the dialogue need not be official in order 
to be real. Its source may be a completely 
personal concern; or it may be the centre 
upon which is focussed the interest of widely 
differing bodies. 


b) Then come more precise or technical 
contacts, in order to give practical expression 
to the common basis and the points of con- 
vergence between the confessions. These 
contacts are in the hands of men and women 
possessing a certain competence. However, it 
is important not to limit the participants to 
professional theologians or technicians. 

On this plane the nature of the dialogue 
remains informative. It has positive results 
and ultimately leads to a positive rapproche- 
ment ; but it is not conclusive in itself. The 
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authorized agents, if such these are, make 
their report to the authorities to which they 
are answerable; but the authorities are not 
thereby committed on the level of a definitive 
conclusion. 
This type of dialogue may be split up into 
several sub-divisions : 
according to whether the initiative is 
private of official, namely through the 
nomination of participants by a Church 
(local, national, world-wide) ; 
according to whether the dialogue is bila- 
teral or multilateral (cf. many “ecumenical 
encounters”). 


c) The dialogue which is carried on within 
the koinonia of the Churches is a multilateral 
dialogue, but it goes beyond this informative 
level. Its spiritual fruit is an experience of 
unity which, if it is trying to seek a more 
complete unity, is already positive. It may 
also lead to joint action or joint statements. 


d) Dialogue which prepares the way, more 
or less directly, for union and which culmi- — 
nates in the official conclusion of a union. 
This type of dialogue is carried on by delegates 
who have received a mandate from their 
Churches. It is the Churches themselves 
which conclude the union. When the dialogue 
has advanced sufficiently it enters the sphere 
of negotiation in the real sense. Clearly this 
third type of dialogue presupposes the preced- 
ing types, or develops simultaneously with 
them. 


4. Themes for the dialogue 


Everything may be of importance. The most 
decisive issues reveal themselves through the 
dialogue itself. It is impossible to decide in 
advance whether a theme is interesting or 
not. Here are a few considerations inspired 
by experience : 


a) The theme chosen may be not only theo- 
logy but the life of prayer, the liturgy, pastoral 
questions, the sociology of the religious 
groups, current issues, the spheres of action, 
history. We feel that we must insist on the 
importance of history, for our divisions (even 
those which affect doctrine) have arisen within 
(and because of) a certain: situation of under- 
standing and formulating doctrine, within (and 
because of) a certain form of piety and of 
church-life. 


b) The development of knowledge and 
science, with its technological application, 
confronts man today with tremendous tasks, 
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especially in the ethical sphere. These tasks 
concern all the Churches and require joint 
research. Christians must also cooperate in 
order to promote justice and peace. Here 
the ecumenical dialogue will acquire its full 
value in so far as it is endeavouring to be a 
witness and a service in a world which searches 
for hope and solutions to its problems. 


c) On the theological plane, certain questions 

prove to be more crucial than others. It is 
not possible to make a list of them, but only 
to indicate “‘where’’ they exist. There are the 
questions being studied by the World Council 
of Churches — such as the ministries, the 
problem of authority, Creation and Redemp- 
tion, the Holy Spirit and the Church, “‘What 
is the Universal Church ?” “How is its unity 
made manifest?’ Intercommunion. These 
questions must be tackled in a non-contro- 
versial spirit. The first step must be for the 
groups to create a basis of mutual information 
and mutual comprehension. 


d) The points to be considered must be 
arranged in order of their importance. The 
view of a church and its theology form an 
organic whole in which there are fundamental 
realities or truths. For instance, is it possible to 
examine the question of Mariology in a fruit- 
ful way if one has not yet reached clarity on 
the Christological question, if one is not in 
agreement about the whole question of 
salvation, if one has not tackled the complex 
questions of the status of religious knowledge 
and of the hermeneutical problem? This is 
a special example, and a very important one ; 
but it would seem that since Christ is the 
centre of all things, one should always revert 
to Christology, in order to tackle the issues at 
the root. 


5. Atmosphere or conditions of the dialogue 


Attention will be drawn here to six major, 
general conditions for a fruitful ecumenical 
dialogue : 


a) As we have already said, this dialogue is 
not an academic exercise; it is an effort to 
enter a movement that is animated by the 
Holy Spirit. This presupposes purification of 
heart and a genuine fraternal love of others. 


5) Loyalty to one’s own Church. While it 
is true that enemy No. 1 of dialogue is mono- 
logue (as shown in polemical controversy), 
enemy No. 2 of dialogue is false broad- 
mindedness, a false desire for appeasement. 


Monologue does not pay due attention to the 
fact that the OTHER person is different. But 
false broad-mindedness is a failure to show 
oneself as one really is. This loyalty to one’s 
own Church must be a dynamic, critical 
loyalty. Dialogue is a way making progress, 
if one consents to be challenged oneself. 


c) This concern for renewal does not stop 
at one’s own Church. It must be a concern 
for the Christian cause all over the world, 
and a desire to serve God’s Purpose as He 
reveals Himself to us here and now. The 
enemy of such concern would be theological 
rigidity, conservatism (clinging to unimpor- 
tant forms), a refusal to reconsider anything, 
the exclusion of renewal. 


d) Respect for others and for their reasons, 
a willingness to listen to others and to under- 
stand them. Dialogue is hampered by too 
much esprit-de-corps, by reducing one’s 
convictions to a sociological attitude — an 
attitude of power and therefore of competi- 
tion. This is pure self-assertion and a priori 
self-justification. 


e) Spiritual preparation and openness, the 
main components of which are: waiting on 
God, offering oneself to His Holy Spirit 
which ‘“‘bloweth where it listeth,’’ a readiness 
for metanoia, a sense of penitence for faults 
committed against the unity designed by God, 
and prayer. 


f) Lastly, readiness to cooperate on the 
practical level; this involves criticising atti- 
tudes of competition and proselytism. 


6. The concrete practice of dialogue 


Attention should be drawn to the following 
six points : 


a) The things of God cannot be dealt with 
except under suitable conditions. It is essen- 
tial that the ecumenical dialogue be a fully 
Christian activity, not purely an academic 
exercise. It must take place within a setting 
of joint intercession, which disposes both 
heart and mind not only towards God but 
also towards men, in a fraternal spirit. 


b) One must take it for granted that it will 
be possible to overcome the disagreements in 
an atmosphere of active patience, accepting 
the fact that that time will be needed for ideas 
to become mature and to make progress, and 
retaining a keen sense of the importance of the 
dialogue and its efficacy. 


c) In the theological dialogue we must try to 
formulate the points of agreement and dis- 
agreement in a clear way (without forgetting 
that the Christian mysteries transcend all 
human formulations). We must clearly show 
which demands of the Revelation we want to 
obey when we affirm this or that — which 
in our view the Other does not seem to 
satisfy. However, in order to explain one’s 
own position, one must try to understand the 
Other person’s difficulties and adopt his 
language, or define the exact meaning of his 
expressions. Sometimes we use the same 
words, but they are given a different content. 
We must avoid linguistic confusion, and if 
necessary we should not hesitate to coin new 
expressions for the content of our faith. 


d) We must not lose sight of the ecumenical 
situation as a whole, nor of the ecumenical 
finality of the dialogue. In a bilateral dialogue 
it is good to secure the presence of a third 
person. 


e) In order to live up to the remark made 
above (No. 4a) ) we should place the contro- 
versial points in a historical perspective. We 
should try to perceive how and why we have 
reached a certain position. We should not be 
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afraid to recognise the relativity of the relative, 
the better to perceive the Absolute. 


f) We should give priority to what we have 
in common. Bearing in mind our source of 
knowledge, we should give priority to the 
Bible. We should try to discover the intention 
of the Biblical statement ; during the course 
of history this has been confined to giving it 
a special expression related to the needs and 
resources of the different historical and geo- 
graphical settings (Tredition within tradi- 
tions). But already at the level of Scripture 
the inspired witness expressed was directed 
towards a definite situation; every author 
wrote from his own situation and had his 
own practical purpose. 

We must seek the Absolute of the inspired 
statement within what is historically condi- 
tioned. We must gather fresh resources, 
which also means becoming recentred upon 
the Christian mystery, by studying the histor- 
ical setting of the particular systematizations. 
Far from losing it, these will in this way find 
their value, which is relative but real. Special 
attention must be given to the impact of 
certain philosophical concepts, even if one 
recognizes that they are not really determi- 
native. 


